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GIOTTO 
Tn information that we possess about Giotto is meagre 


and uncertain, and it would be misleading to draw de- 
ductions from such evidence as exists. 

If we accept the statement made by Antonio Pucci in his 
“ Centiloquio,” that Giotto died at the age of seventy, it 
follows that he was born about a.p. 1266. Discussion has 
centred round the question whether his birthplace was at 
Colle, in the Valley of the Mugello, in Tuscany, or at Florence 
itself ; equally as to whether his father was a poor peasant or 
whether he could claim the title of vir praeclarus with which 
the commentator del Migliore dubs him, incidentally without 
giving his proofs ; and furthermore whether Cimabue met 
Giotto in his village whence, struck by his precocious gifts, 
he took him to Florence, or whether the boy, placed by his 
father with a rich Florentine wool merchant, succeeded in 
gaining admission to the painter’s studio. In fact, we know 
nothing positive about the early years of Giotto and we can 
scarcely place credence in the stories of his ancient biographers, 
Ghiberti and Vasari, who were not overburdened by a passion 
for exactitude. 

There is no doubt, however, that Giotto attained at quite 
an early age considerable renown which rapidly grew to an 
uncontested glory. His first important work was the cycle 
of frescoes of the life of St. Francis in the Upper Church at 
Assisi, which dates from the last years of the XIIIth century. 

In 1298 he was called by Cardinal Stefaneschi to Rome, 
where he executed in St. Peter’s the mosaic known as the 
“Navicella,” which successive restorations have rendered 
unrecognisable, and five compositions in fresco of ‘“‘ The Life 
of Christ,” now destroyed. He painted besides three frescoes 
in St. John Lateran, of which only a fragment remains : 
“ Boniface VIII proclaiming the Jubilee.” 
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From 1303 to about 1306 we find Giotto at Padua, where 
he decorated a chapel in Sta. Maria dell’Arena with about 
forty frescoes. Vasari assures us that he afterwards stayed in 
several of the villages of northern Italy, but there is no con- 
firmation of this. 

The series of frescoes in Sta. Croce, in Florence, is certainly 
later than 1317, since Giotto represented in it St. Louis of 
Toulouse, who was canonized at that date. It is impossible 
to say with certainty if the frescoes in the chapel of the Mag- 
dalen in the Lower Church at Assisi are anterior or posterior 
to the Sta. Croce cycle. At any rate, they show an identical 
style and are therefore of approximately the same date. 
Different opinions have been expressed about the date of the 
frescoes in the Bargello in Florence, of which indeed only 
traces remain, and the attribution is doubtful. 

From 1328 to 1333 Giotto was in Naples, where he had 
been summoned by King Robert. He returned to Florence, 
and on April 12th, 1334, he was appointed capo maestro of 
the Cathedral, a position which in some sort brought with it 
the general direction of the artistic works of the town. It was 
in this capacity that he directed the building of the Campanile 
until his death on January 8th, 1337. 

The evidence that has been accumulated by the patient 
research of many scholars is far from giving us the answers to 
all the questions raised in the study of the great Florentine 
master. It is from his works themselves that we must try to 
extract their secret. 

The first great work executed by Giotto is the serics of 
frescoes of “ ‘The Life of St. Francis”’ in the church at Assisi. 
They are later in date by several years than those which Cima- 
bue and the Roman artists, Cavallini, Torriti and Rusuti, had 
been invited to execute for the same church. It is clear that 
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Giotto had examined the decorations of his predecessors ; it 
is possible even that he collaborated in them. We can any- 
how state with confidence, and it is this that is important, that 
Giotto knew of this first attempt, still hesitating and incom- 
plete, to detach the art of painting from the Byzantine formule. 
Up to the second half of the XII Ith century the Italian painters 
and mosaic artists repeated, with primitive additions, what the 
East had taught them ; they plied a trade based upon de- 
generate formule, while their imagination and sensibility were 
bridled by a precise and dominant iconography. ‘Their art is 
without contact with life and nature. Cimabue and Cavallini 
burst the narrow bonds asunder by their desire for expression, 
grandeur and beauty. But they stopped half way ; their 
accomplishment remained as Byzantine as their inspiration. 

It was then that Giotto arose. ‘This young painter, hardly 
thirty years old, suddenly produced entirely new ideas which 
his genius helped him to realise. His ideas were realism and 
expressive life, and at this point modern art, Italian art, springs 
into being. 

Realism—we must be clear on this point. Giotto longed 
for the truth, but he did not know how to observe. No easy 
task this, since it took Italian painting two centuries to learn 
it. On the other hand, we must grasp clearly that Giotto had 
not the necessary technical means at his command. He knew 
neither perspective, nor anatomy nor chiaroscuro nor the 
science of colour. His landscapes are diagrammatic, his archi- 
tecture imaginary, inconsistent and out of proportion ; like 
every good Italian painter, he rejoiced particularly in the 
human form, but he never succeeded in drawing it in its 
separate parts. The observation is incomplete and the execu- 
tion empiric. Giotto’s realism is general and primitive. How- 
ever, such as it was, this realism, with its ignorances and its 
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imperfections, was powerful enough to bring about one of the 
most important artistic revolutions that have ever taken place. 

Giotto broke away completely from the past. He had the 
sense of the third dimension which Cimabue and Cavallini had 
only glimpsed. He abandoned the old conventions and was 
at pains to represent contemporary life ; he dressed his figures 
in the costume of his day and discovered a method for treating 
draperies, which nearly attains the truth and has at any rate 
nothing in common with the outworn formalities of the 
East. 

Realism may be understood in many different ways. The 
realism of the Florentine master did not stop at the outside 
world. Giotto conceived all his subjects as a sort of psycho- 
logical drama. He did not only paint bodies ; he painted 
souls, characters and passions. ‘Take even the frescoes in the 
Upper Church of St. Francis, when he had not yet attained 
complete maturity, and you will see that he discovered the 
profound significance of the scene ; he perceived the central 
act which dominates all the others. He says nothing unneces- 
sary ; he does not allow himself to be diverted from his object 
either bya desire for the telling of the story or by its picturesque- 
ness ; he sticks to the essential without falling into abstractions, 
for he never forgets that he is a painter and that in order to 
translate his ideas and feelings he has to use only those means 
that belong to the art of painting and that he can only conquer 
our intelligence and our hearts through the medium of our 
eyes. From his earliest works, with the intuition of genius, 
Giotto achieved expression and composition on the grand 
scale. 

The Byzantine iconography with its precise traditions 
offered no resistance to this lucid will—Giotto entirely renewed 
the rules laid down for the depicting of scenes in religious 
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history. He chose his personages and grouped them as he 
pleased in such a way as to focus the attention upon what 
seemed to him to be the main point of his subject. How 
indeed could he accommodate himself to the ancient prescrip- 
tions that gave each figure its part and its position? Giotto 
arranged everything so as to give the maximum of force and 
clearness to its expression. He succeeded not only by the 
choice of his component parts but also by the play of his 
lines and of his colours which accentuate the effect, with a sense 
of harmony, space and ease which in his latest works lead him 
to the highest pinnacle of art. 


* * 


Now that we know his ideas, let us proceed to examine his 
works. The scenes from “The Life of St. Francis” in the 
Upper Church at Assisi, painted at the end of the XIIIth 
century, consist of twenty-eight frescoes, which are not all of 
equal merit and some of which are not entirely by the hand of 
the master. Criticism has endeavoured to establish the part 
played by each of his collaborators in the work, but in fact 
has not reached any very positive results in this field. It is 
clear that Giotto had helpers to whom he allotted certain tasks ; 
but it is not less clear that these helpers were simple craftsmen ; 
the master furnished the designs and not improbably retouched 
them all over ; only the three last are possibly not painted 
under his direct influence, 

No doubt it was the Franciscans themselves who told the 
painter what subjects he was to treat. Here they are in order 
of classification : 

_(1) “St. Francis honoured by a Madman.” (2) “ The Saint 
gives his Cloak to a Beggar.” (3) “‘ Christ appears to him in a 
Dream and shows him a Palace full of Weapons.” (4) “ The 
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Crucifix of San Damiano orders him to repair the Ruins of the 
Church.” (5) “He renounces all worldly Goods.” (6) “The 
Pope Innocent III sees in a Dream the Saint supporting 
the Church of the Lateran, which is on the point of collapsing.” 
(7) “‘ Honorius ITI approves the Rules of the Little Brothers.” 
(8) “The Little Brothers see the Saint in a Chariot of Fire.” 
(9) “The Saint sees an Angel who shows him five Thrones.” 
(ro) “‘ The Saint drives the Devils out of Arezzo.” (11) “He 
undergoes the Ordeal by Fire.” (12) “St. Francis in ecstasy.” 
(13) “The Miracle of Greccio.” (14) “He causes Water to 
burst forth from a Rock for a thirsty Peasant.” (15) “St. 
Francis and the Birds.” (16) “ He foretells the Death of the 
Knight of Celano.” (17) “‘ He preaches before Honorius III.” 
(18) “ He appears to the Little Brothers at Arles.” (19) “ He 
receives the Stigmata.” (20) “ Burial of Saint Francis.” 
(21) “ Brother Agostino and the Bishop of Assisi learn in a 
Dream of the Death of the Saint.” (22) “‘ Jerome of Assisi is 
convinced of the Truth of the Stigmata.” (23) ‘‘ The Lamen- 
tation of St. Clare.” (24) ‘“‘ Canonization of the Saint.” (25) 
“The Saint appears to Gregory IX.” (26) “ He cures a 
young Man of a Wound.” (27) “St. Francis restores a dead 
Person to life.” (28) “He delivers Piero of Assisi from 
prison.” 

Certain of these frescoes do not lend themselves in subject 
to any great development or to the expression of any powerful 
sentiment. There is not one, however, that does not rise 
above mere narrative, all of them are trembling with inner 
life ; in each one of them in different degrees St. Francis 
appears with his sacred character, his greatness of soul, his 
superhuman power. We must not in these compositions look 
for the grace and tenderness of “ The Little Flowers.”’ Giotto 
has the clear mind and rather cold heart of Florence ; for his 
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rendering of the “ Poverello”” he can only conceive a man of 
sovereign intelligence, at once passionate and balanced, the 
temperament of a leader who sees justly and carries out his 
purpose with decision. The delicious Sassetta, who also found 
inspiration in the life of the Saint of Assisi, moves us more 
deeply and charms us more, but he does not carry us to those 
heights in which the Florentine master moves with such 
elegance and ease and slight disdain. 

During the time of his first stay in Assisi Giotto was still 
feeling his way. But already his genius shines complete 
through some of his frescoes. “St. Francis honoured by a 
Madman ”’ is a work of astonishing decision in which all the 
essential elements of the scene are rendered with persuasive 
force. ‘‘ The Renouncing of all worldly Goods” has the bitter- 
ness of tragedy. The young Saint has thrown his clothes at 
the feet of his father, to whom he will owe nothing ; half naked, 
trembling with passion, he has taken refuge with the Bishop 
of Assisi and joins his hands in prayer to God; the father 
takes a step forward and menaces him, friends hold him back ; 
the crowd press round to see better, astounded and curious. 
The whole ‘fresco is imbued with intense and serious life. 
“The Death of the Knight of Celano ” is a composition nearly 
as powerful ; women wail over the dying man; St. Francis, 
who foretold his end, rises from the table where he was seated ; 
he is upset, constrained by horror and the feeling of his 
divine mission. One masterpiece more : “‘ The Lamentation 
of St. Clare.” The people of Assisi bringing back to their 
town the dead body of the Saint have stopped in front of the 
convent of St. Damiano and the nuns have poured out of the 
church ; one bends over the Saint and gazes at his face ; 
another has knelt to kiss his hand. They display all the signs 
of sorrow—stupor, tears, groansand cries. The citizens have 
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drawn aside; their respectful silence is in contrast to this 
feminine agitation. 

All the art of Giotto is contained in these four admirable 
frescoes, which he was hardly ever to surpass in power. Com- 
pared to his later works, they showed no doubt a certain in- 
decision both in execution and composition. The architecture 
is painted with a singular miscomprehension of truth and pro- 
portion. If we take for instance in the scene of ‘‘’ The Mad- 
man ” Giotto’s treatment of the Temple of Minerva at Assisi, 
with its thin columns and the exaggerated elevation of its pedi- 
ment, we realize that in spite of his desire for realism the young 
master still had difficulty in seeing nature as she is. His 
drawing grows firmer with the years and more precise, and in 
subjects containing only a few people he was to succeed in 
giving to those one or two figures so much expression that 
they animated the whole fresco. But with it all Giotto was only 
to add greater mastery to what he had already discovered 
when he was bidden to decorate the Upper Church at Assisi. 


* * * 


We have already noted that Giotto, during his stay in Rome, 
beginning in 1298, executed a mosaic for St. Peter’s. It 
represents Christ saving St. Peter from the fury of the waves, 
while the apostles cry and lament in the boat where they have 
remained. This composition is known by the name of the 
““ Navicella.”” It has been so much restored and transformed 
that it is impossible to trace out its original character, Old 
drawings which have come down to us show it with a totally 
different appearance. 

The fragment of fresco in the Church of St. John Lateran, 
representing ‘‘ Boniface VIII proclaiming the Jubilee,” is a 
ruin. As to the polyptych in the Sacristy of the Canons 
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in St. Peter’s, ‘‘ Christ enthroned,” “‘ Martyrdom of St. 
Paul,” “Crucifixion of St. Peter,” “‘ Apostles and the 
Saints,” it hardly seems possible to attribute them to the master 
himself ; scholars of high standing, such as Mr. Berenson 
and Prof. Venturi, are positive in this view. In general, all 
the pictures on wood ix tempera, which were thought to be by 
Giotto, are now contested, except “The Madonna Enthroned,” 
preserved in the Uffizi at Florence and the “ Christ on the 
Cross” of the Arena at Padua. The “ St. Francis receiving 
the Stigmata,” in the Louvre, the “‘ Crucifixes,” of San Felice, 
of Sta. Maria Novella and Sta. Croce in Florence, are works 
of undeniable interest, executed perhaps under the direct 
influence of Giotto, but they are not by his hand. We must 
recognize, moreover, that in the rare tempera paintings undeni- 
ably by the master, we only find a few of the high qualities 
which pervade the whole of his frescoes ; ‘‘ The Madonna 
Enthroned’”’ in the Uffizi has majesty, but is not without 
heaviness ; its colour is far from possessing the charm of the 
Sienese pictures. It is in his great expressive compositions 
that Giotto shows all his genius and it burst forth in all its 
magnificence at Padua. 


* *# * 


Thirty-eight frescoes representing “‘ Scenes from the Life 
of the Virgin and Christ” on the side walls, with fourteen 
allegorical figures of ‘‘ The Virtues and Vices ” on the top of 
the triumphal arch ; “The Saviour adored by Angels” ; on 
the reverse of the facade, “The Last Judgement” ; in the 
vault the circular medallions with ‘“‘Christ blessing,” “‘ The 
Virgin,” ‘“‘ The Prophets’-—such is the formidable work 
accomplished by Giotto between 1303 and 1306 in the 
Church of the Arena at Padua. 
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We can recognize a distinct advance over the series of St. 
Francis of Assisi. The general ideas are the same, but carried 
out with greater firmness and decision. The composition is 
clearer and better ordered. The expression is richer and 
more impressive. ‘The buildings are better constructed and 
their proportions more accurate. We are dealing of course 
with a primitive art, with its ignorances, its inaccuracies and 
its shortcomings, but the work reveals an accent and a power 
to which alone the great masters have attained. 

We cannot examine all these compositions one by one. 
Rather let us choose the most characteristic. We will take 
first those which comprise only a few figures, “‘ St. Joachim 
with the Shepherds,” for instance. He walks with thoughtful 
mien, without hearing the dog yapping in front of him, with- 
out seeing the shepherds, who regard him with astonishment. 
The inner life is shown with such power that it is enough to 
illumine the whole fresco in spite of the poverty of the subject. 
One might say the same of “St. Joachim driven from the 
Temple,” of “ The Sacrifice of St. Joachim,” of his “ Vision,” 
of “The Vision of St. Anne.” At Assisi Giotto had not yet 
gained this concentration, this clarity and this grandeur. As 
time went on he penetrated more and more into the human 
heart, discovering its most poignant secrets ; he knew better 
what he wanted to say and he said it in a tongue at once richer 
and more simple. 

When the narrative is capable of expansion, Giotto produces 
the most admirable of work. In pictorial quality the com- 
position gains in grandeur, harmony and ease. And always 
there is a central point towards which the whole interest 
converges. 

The disposition of the lines and the colours draws the eye 
to the significant part, group or single figure. All the details 
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give animation to the whole, but they are distributed with 
such mastery that they play exactly that part for which they 
were destined without diverting the attention from the psycho- 
logical action which in some sort is the soul of the fresco, 
Giotto accumulated at Padua a whole series of creations which 
overflow with life, ‘“The Meeting of St. Joachim and St. Anne,” 
“ Birth of the Virgin,” “The Presentation of the Virgin 
in the Temple,” “The Meeting of the Young Men,” 
“* Awaiting the Miracle of the Rod,” “The Marriage of the 
Virgin,” “The Visitation,” “ ‘The Adoration of the Magi,” 
“ The Raising of Lazarus,” and many others besides In each 
of them profound feeling, idea or passion is rendered with 
an unexampled intensity and clearness by the play of the 
faces, the attitudes and the gestures. Every fresco is a 
lesson in nobility, in high and serious thought. 

Above these splendid compositions we have to place two 
masterpieces : ‘‘ The Betrayal of Christ,” and “‘ The Descent 
from the Cross.” 

The fresco of “The Betrayal of Christ” is perhaps some- 
what overloaded ; the groups are compressed ; the draperies 
heavy. But presently only two faces retain our attention, 
those of Christ and of Judas. They have a power of expression 
that Giotto never surpassed. Jesus gazes into the eyes of 
him who approaches to kiss him and betray him. There is 
in this look comprehension, contempt, altruistic forgiveness 
and, as it were, the reflection of divinity. In that of Judas 
cowardice and fear. One forgets that the technique is primi- 
tive, the colour conventional, the modelling insufficient ; with 
perfect means Giotto attains the highest peak of artistic 
achievement. Others have painted better than he; none 
has plumbed deeper the human heart or pronounced words 
more penetrating or more charged with meaning. 
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“The Descent from the Cross” is conceived in a different 
spirit. The composition of the picture is masterly ; lines 
and colour combine to focus attention upon the body of 
the Christ stretched on the ground, which is, so to speak, the 
moral centre of the fresco. But expression is no longer con- 
centrated in one point, but distributed all over the fresco, 
which may be described as a symphony in sorrow. Cries, 
tears, groans, gestures of passionate love, silent suffering ; in 
the heavens angels wringing their hands, whirling in wild 
flight ; not a face that does not betray profoundly true feeling ; 
not an attitude that is not characteristic and right. Nothing 
academic or conventional. Giotto brings us face to face with 
life itself, of which he knows all the beauties and the hidden 
forces. 

The fresco of ‘‘ The Last Judgement ” is the first attempt 
by the master to paint a vast composition ; it contains over 
two hundred figures. ‘The enterprise perhaps called for 
means superior to any of which the master had at his disposal. 
The grouping is, howéver, exceedingly fine in its measured 
orderliness and achieves an effect of undeniable majesty. 


* * * 


Giotto from this time on was complete master of himself. 
He knew what he wanted and where he was going. His 
work in the Upper Church at Assisi and the Arena freed him 
from the bonds created by the difficulties of his art and he pro- 
ceeded in the second part of his career, in Florence and Assisi, 
to produce a series of masterpieces of which it has not been 
possible to establish the date, but all of which are conceived 
in the same spirit. 

We can only deal with the frescoes in the Bargello at Flor- 
rence as a point of record. Only fragments remain and those 
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in a deplorable state of preservation ; they represented “‘ Hell” 
and ‘‘ Paradise,” and in them is to be found a so-called por- 
trait of Dante, which might place their date after the death of 
the poet, that is later than 1321. Are they even by the hand 
of Giotto? Or should we rather attribute them, as Mr. 
Berenson does, to one of his helpers? It is difficult to say 
with any degree of certainty, and discussion is practically use- 
less, as it is a question of scarcely visible traces. 

The frescoes of Sta. Croce have mercifully been less mal- 
treated. Hidden for many years beneath a layer of whitewash, 
they were discovered in 1841 and their restoration took over 
twenty years. We have already noted that they are later in 
date than 1317. 

In the Bardi Chapel, Giotto took once more for his subjects 
scenes from the Life of St. Francis, which he had already 
treated at Assisi. ‘‘ The Renouncing of Worldly Wealth,” 
‘* Approval of the Rules of the Order by the Pope,” “ Ordeal 
by Fire,” ‘‘ The’ Manifestation to the Brothers at Arles,” 
“The Death of St. Francis,” ‘‘ The Vision of Brother Agostino 
and the Dream of the Bishop of Assisi.”” The decoration is 
completed by four isolated figures of “ Saints,”’ medallions in 
the vault and, on the outer wall of the Chapel, “St. Francis 
receiving the Stigmata.” 

The progress in his art shown since the painting of the 
frescoes at Padua is notable. His technique has gained in 
decision and firmness. His observation has reached a higher 
point, notably in his grasp of architectural drawing and, even if 
the perspective is not always correct, it anyhow approaches veri- 
similitude. The composition also has materially improved, 
it has become easy, harmonious and supple ; there is more 
sense of space round the figures, the groups are more detached. 
At last Giotto seems to have become more aware of the beauty 
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of form; before, he was occupied only by his desire for 
realism ; already at Padua one has the feeling that he wanted 
truth to be beautiful, certain heads of Christ are marvels of 
nobility and grace, his evolution in this new direction is still 
more marked at Sta. Croce. 

The frescoes in the Bardi Chapel unite all the perfections 
to which Primitive Art may pretend. Dramatic narrative, as 
Giotto conceived it, finds in them a breadth and clarity which 
in conjunction with so many other qualities gives them in- 
estimable value. We may think that “ The Renouncing of 
Worldly Wealth” in Florence is less touching than the one at 
Assisi, that it loses in emotion what it gains in breadth—it is a 
matter of personal taste. On “ The Death of St. Francis ”’ 
opinion is unanimous. This fresco must be reckoned among 
the greatest masterpieces of the painter. There is little left to 
say about it with its admirable portrayal of the contrast between 
the impassive priests and the passionately sorrowful Francis- 
cans, with its force of expression, and harmony of composition. 
It is instinct with life'in full measure, ordered with such 
mastery that we can see only the unity of its majestic solemnity, 
a drama which springs from the depths of the human 
heart. 

Next to the Bardi Chapel is the Peruzzi Chapel, in which 
Giotto painted a series of incidents animated, vibrant and 
expressive : “‘ Zacharias in the Temple,” “‘ The Birth of John 
the Baptist,” “The Raising of Drusiana,” in which the move- 
ment of the crowd is rendered with great strength. “St. John 
at Patmos ”’ is the least happy of these compositions. Then 
again two masterpieces: ‘The Dance of Salome” and 
“The Ascension of St. John the Evangelist.” 

A soldier bears the head of the Forerunner to Herod, who 
regards it with horror. Salome, standing in front of the 
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banqueting table, is making ready to dance, followed by two 
companions frightened and mute. A musician plays the viol. 
Over this scene hangs an atmosphere heavy with anguish, 
crime rubs shoulder with youthful grace. ‘Take all the repre- 
sentations of the same scene throughout Italian art and you 
will find only a lordly feast. With imperfect means Giotto 
evokes luxury and death to the point of horror. 

In “The Ascension of St. John the Evangelist” we return 
to regions purer but not less moving. ‘The Saint has emerged 
from his tomb, he is carried heavenwards guided by the Christ, 
who holds him by the hand and irradiates him with light. 
Around him his stupefied companions gaze at him. Giotto 
understands the mystic soul of a Saint as completely as he does 
the low passions of a Herod. His work is a repertory of all 
the feelings which he expresses with unequalled penetration. 
The further we prosecute our study of the great Florentine the 
more astonished do we become at. this prodigious wealth of 
moral observation. We feel that he has mastered the whole 
of human life, that he knows all its manifestations, all its shades, 
that he has unveiled all its secret places. In spite of ourselves, 
we are led to a contemplation less of the painter than the 
thinker, the artist and the poet. The painter is, however, of 
the first rank. From the time of his frescoes in the Upper 
Church at Assisi to that of those in Sta. Croce he never ceased 
to perfect his technique and method. We have already noted 
this constant evolution towards beauty of design and colour. 
It arrives at its zenith in “The Ascension of St. John the 
Evangelist.” In it Giotto realizes complete harmony between 
pictorial and expressive composition. The Italian School 
worked for two centuries more before it possessed all the re- 
sources of the craft and yet neither Leonardo nor Raphael nor 
Michelangelo addeéd, either fundamentally or even in form, 
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anything to what Giotto discovered by the sole means of his 
genius. 
* * * 

The Florentine master stayed a second time in Assisi at a 
date which cannot be determined, but which should lie be- 
tween 1320 and 1330. He was engaged in the decoration 
of the Lower Church of St. Francis, of which some critics 
attribute the greater part to him: the “ Vele,” that is to say, 
the painting in the vaulting at the intersection of the Nave and 
Transept, “Two Miracles of St. Francis,” “A Calvary,” 
“ Nine Scenes of the Childhood of Christ,” in the right arm 
of the T'ransept, and lastly the frescoes in the Chapel of St. 
Magdalen. Only these last are undoubtedly by the hand of 
Giotto. The “‘ Scenes of the Childhood of Christ,’’ mediocre 
both in conception and technique, are the work of a pupil who 
made use without reserve and without talent of similar com- 
positions by the master. One may say the same of “ The 
Calvary.” The problem which presents itself in the case of 
the “ Two Miracles of St. Francis’ and of the “‘ Vele ” is more 
complicated and it is a question whether they are not from 
cartoons made by Giotto himself. There is a trembling of 
life and a powerful emotion in “The Miracles”’ that we look 
for in vain among the best of Giotto’s pupils. In the ‘‘ Vele,” 
in which the three Franciscan virtues are represented : 
‘“ Poverty,” “ Chastity’ and “ Obedience,” as well as the 
“ Glorification of St. Francis,” the general arrangement and 
the feeling have an undeniable grandeur. But the handling 
is clumsy and often very feeble. Whatever the liberty 
accorded to the great fresco painters in former times, whatever 
assistance they may have received in order to complete the 
tasks they were given to do, we cannot consider as theirs works 
in which they took no actual part. 
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When we come to the “ Scenes from the Life of St. Mary 
Magdalen ” there need be no hesitation. They are by Giotto 
himself except the one which represents “ The Arrival at the 
Port of Marseilles,” a strange and rather mediocre composi- 
tion. ‘The rest are reckoned among the principal works of 
the Master. They are “St. Magdalen in the House of the 
Pharisee,” unfortunately much damaged, “ The Raising of 
Lazarus,” the “‘ Noli me tangere,” “ Magdalen borne to 
Heaven by Angels,” “ Magdalen receiving the conventual 
Robe,” “ Communion of St. Mary Magdalen,” and lastly the 
Donor, ‘‘ The Bishop ‘Tebaldo Pontano at the Feet of St. 
Rufino and St. Magdalen.” 

Giotto had already treated several of these themes at Padua. 
He carried them out a second time, giving them new life. 
Breadth, harmony, light, beauty and form, these qualities, 
which we have already noted in the frescoes of Sta. Croce, we 
find again in those at Assisi and particularly in the “ Raising 
of Lazarus” and the “ Noli me tangere.” In them expres- 
sion reaches a rare power. ‘Twice did the Magdalen kneel 
before Christ ; twice did Giotto, with the restricted means of 
a primitive art, translate with differing emotions, investing his 
pictures with as much sincerity as force, the veneration and 
awe in “The Raising of Lazarus,” the despairing supplica- 
tion in the ‘‘ Noli me tangere.”” No painter has at any time 
spoken in more moving accents. ‘Three times in the decora- 
tion of the Chapel of St. Magdalen, Giotto had no preoccupa- 
tion but his painter’s art ; the fact is sufficiently rare to be 
worth our attention. In ‘“‘ The St. Magdalen receiving the 
conventual Robe” he has only attempted to paint a graceful 
woman’s figure ; the saint, half hidden by rock, is nude, her 
fair hair covers her shoulders, a charming and chaste apparition 
of which there is no equivalent in the art of the Trecento, even 
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in the Sienese school. In the “ Bishop Tebaldo Pontano at 
the Feet of St. Rufino,” Giotto attacks the problem of por- 
traiture with care for sincerity, moral and material, and a pre- 
cision in his drawing which reveals a most unexpected aspect 
of his talent. 

* * * 


In the course of this short study we have been forced to 
confine ourselves to showing the essential ideas of the Floren- 
tine master and to the analysis of his most important works. 
Of all the great Italian painters he is perhaps the most difficult 
to love and to understand without some sort of initiation. 
His technical means are those of a primitive master which irk 
us by their insufficiency. He does not possess the charming 
graces of his Sienese rivals to decorate his lack of knowledge. 
He is austere and rough, and it is not until the second part of 
his career that he gives to beauty the part that is her due. 
None the less, if we can leave aside our habitual outlook, our 
tastes and all that we have learnt from the centuries of artistic 
perfection, we can realize that Giotto is an artist of the highest 
rank. His predecessors practised worn-out formule with- 
out truth and without life. He rediscovered them both and 
made them his unvarying objective. He is a painter first and 
foremost because he has the sense of form, of clear-cut draw- 
ing and harmonious composition. These qualities are at the 


service of a governing intelligence and a rich sensibility. He 


gave Italian painting a character which it kept until its de- 
cadence, which appeals not only to the eye, but also to the 
spirit and the heart, it is an art not only imitative but 
expressive. Masaccio, Leonardo da Vinci, Michelangelo 
have the same conception of art as Giotto, their master. 
Granted that they achieved considerable progress in the 
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direction of execution, they spoke in a language no more pro- 
found. Giotto’s clear Florentine vision penetrated all secrets. 
His immense work is imbued with thought and the man is as 
great as the painter. He has won a place among the highest 
geniuses of Europe. 
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